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Should You Attend Graduate School?* 


Ropert F. OxnAM 
Vice President for Administrative Affairs, Boston University 


The graduate school of the university is the source of highly 
trained young men and women for our profession. It provides the 
fundamental research vital to our very existence. In it, if we are to 
insure wider acceptance of our way, there must be continued un- 
hurried and unhampered search for truth. The free mind of the 
scholar is our best form of insurance. 

Chancellor Tolley of Syracuse University has defined the func- 
tions of the university as “‘the preservation of knowledge, the trans- 
mission of knowledge and the creation of knowledge’. In its service 
of these goals the graduate school is the intellectual center of the 
university. Here we find great working libraries, teaching on the 
highest level, and research scholars examining critically all manner 
of problems. The diversity of these research projects demonstrates the 
scope of problems which men face, from the causes of cancer to 
industrial management and business organization, from nuclear 
fission to human relations. 

The graduate faculty is made up of the most distinguished 
professors of the university’s different faculties. Here are the keenest, 
most creative individuals in American higher education, each well 
recognized in his own field. Usually there is a board of graduate 
studies and a dean who guide the varied programs and research of 
the school. 

To the student the graduate school offers preparation for his life 
work, whether that be in the ministry, teaching, law, medicine, 
business, research or other fields of endeavor. Here the student will 
find constant personal contact with the finest minds in his chosen 
specialization. 

*Reprinted by the courtesy of Dr. Oxnam. By permission from motive, the magazine 
of the Methodist Student Movement, published by the Division of Educational Institutions 


of the Board of Education of The Methodist Church; John O. Gross, Executive Secretary. 
Copyright, 1955. 
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As the undergraduate thinks of a graduate or professional school 
he must answer a number of questions. The first is to determine 
whether graduate instruction is necessary. A graduate program is a 
long, expensive and trying course to follow, and as the student ap- 
proaches the top of the earned degree pyramid, competition is intensi- 
fied. A graduate degree is no open sesame to success in any field but 
it must be obtained in certain professions. It is evidence of a thorough 
course of study under careful guidance. 

The prospective graduate student should select his university 
graduate school with infinite care. It is not enough that one school 
may be more conveniently located or less expensive than another. 
He must assess the caliber of the faculty, the reputation of the school 
and in particular its standing in his field. He should know something 
of the graduates of the school, where they have gone and what they 
have done. This selection is a research project of the first order. It is 
clear that the student’s life will be affected measurably by his choice. 
He will be known as a Ph.D. from ““X University”, but more im- 
portant he will carry with him the mark and the wisdom of that 
faculty wherever he goes. 

The selection of a graduate institution should be made as early 
as practicable in the undergraduate years. The student should ask 
for the judgment of his major undergraduate professors, consult pro- 
fessional associations, and write graduates of the university he is 
considering. 

Information on faculty and program is essential, but he should 
also gather data on library holdings and other materials readily 
available in the vicinity of the university. A painstaking study of 
programs at different universities should show how well his special 
interests and needs can be met. Assuming all other factors to be equal, 
it is destrable for him to attend a different university from that of his 
undergraduate degree. Such action will permit him to study with a 
different faculty in a new environment and should assure a wider 
approach to his specialty. He must ascertain the cost of the programs 
and be familiar with the availability of fellowships and assistantships 
which may defray some of the cost. He should have a grasp of the 
amount of guidance and counsel he can expect in a department. 

The possibility of some broad study outside the limit of his own 
discipline should concern the prospective graduate student. Too often 
graduate instruction has been concentrated in such a narrow channel 
that a student has become a highly trained technician in one small 
fragment of knowledge alone. Some doctors have been trained to 
treat only the physical body with no concern for the environment in 
which the patient lives; lawyers have been instructed only in the law 
with little realization that the law reflects the needs of society; there 
have been scientists who studied only in their own scientific area and 
were so naive politically that they were ineffective; and some college 
teachers have specialized so narrowly that they feel incompetent in 
the broader aspects of their own disciplines. 
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Recently there have been attempts to widen graduate instruction 
so that a student may relate his particular branch of a subject with 
other related studies with some degree of flexibility. The prospective 
student should choose a program which permits breadth as well as 
depth. 

Many of our great universities take pride in their religious 
heritage and tradition. Some accept the responsibility of providing, 
in addition to academic excellence, an atmosphere conductive to 
Christian living. This is the “‘plus factor” Dr. John O. Gross refers to 
in his Education for Life. Evidence concerning the “‘plus factor” may be 
found in the stated aims of the institution, the administrative per- 
sonnel, the chapel, campus activities, as well as in a carefully chosen 


faculty. The student should make a judgment on this factor about 
each university he is considering. 


The process of selection suggested here cannot be accomplished 
overnight. It is a long search. But the result justifies the time spent on 
the project. In gathering information the student will have the 
varied requirements and application procedures in mind. He should 
know that competition among universities for the most promising 
scholars is sharp and use this knowledge to his advantage. Some have 
applied to many graduate and professional schools. This is not neces- 
sary. The student should rank the three top schools based on his 
judgment of their value to him in preparing himself for professional 
life. He should apply to these three; to apply to others until he has 
heard from the three is wasteful of his time and money. 


Early in his undergraduate career the student should prepare for 
graduate study. Having chosen a goal and selected the university 
the undergraduate can insure a running start in what may well be 
his final, formal period of study. He should be warned, though, 
against overspecialization as an undergraduate. Certainly he should 
take work in the field of interest, his major and related areas. But the 
faculties of most graduate schools feel strongly that they need students 
well trained in liberal arts, broadly oriented students who have the 


qualities necessary to undertake a rigorous program of graduate 
instruction. 


In the graduate school the student will find a quickened pace 
and intensified competition. If, perchance, some graduate scholar 
reads these words he may smile at the next comment. It is a fact, 
though, that in the graduate program the student probably will find 
the last opportunity for quiet, uninterrupted study until he retires 
from active professional life. My plea is that he use these precious 
hours to the best of his ability. 

Association with his colleagues in seminars and in discussion 
outside the classroom, work in the laboratory and library, lecturers 
invited to appear in the school, participation in departmental activi- 
ties, the discipline of his own project, the contact with his committee 
and in particular with his chief advisor, the opportunity for assisting 
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a faculty member in research, the lift of religious life on the campus — 
all these contribute to the richness of the graduate school experience. 

Pursuing a graduate course of study is an exciting prospect. 
Here begins an individual’s professional reputation. The result de- 
pends upon the student’s initial selection and the manner in which 
he uses the opportunities for advancement and growth available 
to him in the university. 


Boston University— Special Programs 


HUMAN RELATIONS CENTER 


The Human Relations Center is a 
recent development in the Univer- 
sity. The program of the Center was 
activated in the fall of 1953 under the 
leadership of its Director, Kenneth 
D. Benne, who is also the Theodore 
W. Berenson Professor of Human 
Relations in the University. 

The Center’s purpose is to strength- 
en and facilitate the University’s 
programs for dealing with problems 
of human relations through instruc- 
tion, research, and community serv- 
ice. Initially, its focus is on problems 
growing out of group and intergroup 
relationships. The Center supports 
the training of specialists in human 


relations by providing fellowships to 
able graduate students who major in 
one of the several University Colleges 
and Schools with a graduate or pro- 
fessional program in human relations 
studies. The Center seeks to improve 
the general education of undergradu- 
ates and graduates in methods of 
dealing with human relations prob- 
lems through consultation and col- 
laboration with faculty members and 
with leaders and members of student 
organizations. Requests and detailed 
reports of Center activities may be 
addressed to Human Relations Cen- 
ter, Boston University, 308 Bay State 
Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Kenneth D. Benne, Director 


AFRICAN RESEARCH AND STUDIES PROGRAM 


Trip to Europe 

Mr. Alvin D. Zalinger, Research 
Associate, has just returned from a 
trip to Europe. He attended the 29th 
Study Session of the International 
Institute of Differing Civilisations 
{[INCIDI], which was held in Lon- 
don last September. The subject 
discussed at that conference was 
“Development of a Middle Class in 
Tropical and Subtropical Coun- 
tries.’ Mr. Zalinger also visited 
UNESCO officials in Paris, with 
whom he discussed various research 


projects on emerging elites and pro- 
fessional men in Africa. 


Visitors 

During the last four months a 
number of distinguished personali- 
ties from the diplomatic and aca- 
demic world visited the African 
Program. Among the visitors were 
Vittorio Zadotti, Chief of Cabinet 
of the Italian Administration in the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland, and 
Chester Bowles, former U. S. Am- 
bassador to India. Mr. Bowles, who 


is keenly interested in African prob- 
lems, plans to deliver a series of 
lectures on Africa at the University 
of California in the near future. 
Bishop John Charles Sydney Daly, 
Anglican Bishop of Accra, visited the 
University while en route from the 
Gold Coast to Korea and felt ‘‘most 
fortunate” in having the opportunity 
to visit with the Director and staff of 
the University’s African Studies Pro- 
gram, one of the few such area studies 
on any American university campus. 
Bishop Daly felt that the American 
understanding and knowledge of 


tion in this area being tackled here. 
He also visited the University’s 
school of theology, the oldest semin- 
ary for training of preachers for the 
Methodist Church. 

Since 1951, when he was trans- 
ferred by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from the Diocese of Gambia and 
the Rio Pongas to the See of Accra 
in the new Province of West Africa, 
Bishop Daly has witnessed the big 
constitutional change which gave the 
Gold Coast its own government, its 
African Prime Minister, and _ its 
African Cabinet. His work has been 


Africa is so “‘abysmally low” that he done in conjunction with the Society 
is glad to see the problem of educa- for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Mark Karp, Research Associate 


American Philosophical Association Meetings 


RICHARD M. MILLARD 
Assistant Professor, Philosophy Department, Boston University 


Boston University through the Graduate School will act as host institu- 
tion for the Fifty-Second Annual Meeting of the American} Philosophical 
Association: Eastern Division on this December 27th, 28th, and 29th (1955). 
All of the meetings are to be held at the Commonwealth Avenue Campus 
with the exceptions of a smoker at the Hotel Kenmore on Tuesday evening 
and a tea for the members and guests of the Association given by the Gradu- 
ate School at Shelton Hall on late Wednesday afternoon. Through the 
cooperation of various University authorities with Dean Macdonald and the 
Philosophy Department the guests will be housed in Shelton Hall and, 
except for the Annual Banquet to be held in Hayden Hall on Wednesday 
evening, will eat in the University Commons. 

The meetings of the Association begin officially with concurrent sym- 
posia on Tuesday afternoon and conclude with concurrent symposia on 
Thursday morning. In addition to the regular meetings of the Association, 
the University will also serve as host to the Association for Symbolic Logic 
which is holding its meetings [one a joint session with the American Phil- 
osophical Association and one a separate meeting] in conjunction with the 
Philosophical Association this year. Five other groups annually hold their 
meetings in conjunction with the Philosophical Association. These include 
the Peirce Society, the Creative Ethics Group, the Association for Realistic 
Philosophy, the Personalistic Discussion Group, and the Society for Ancient 
Greek Philosophy. A book exhibit of the major publishers in the field of 
philosophy is to be open in room 121 (CBA) throughout the meetings. 

Among the sessions of particular interest to persons not directly con- 
nected with the field of philosophy the following might be noted: For anyone 
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interested in the field of education, attention is called to the symposium, 
Tuesday afternoon, on “Philosophy of Education”, with Professor Harry 
S. Broudy of Framingham State Teachers College and past president of 
the Society for Philosophy of Education and Professor Kingsley Price of 
Johns Hopkins University as principal speakers. The plenary session Wednes- 
day morning, of special interest to social scientists, is to be a symposium on 
**Ethical Relativity in the Light of Recent Developments in Social Science” 
with Professor F. S. C. Northrop, Sterling Professor of Philosophy and Law 
at Yale Law School, Professor Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard anthropologist, 
and Professor Hadley Cantril, Princeton psychologist, as principal speakers. 
For those in the fields of the arts the symposium on “Intention and Inter- 
pretation in Art’, Wednesday afternoon, should be of interest. The presi- 
dential address of Professor Albert G. A. Balz of the University of Virginia, 
‘Prime Matter and Physical Science”, at the Banquet Wednesday evening, 
might be of interest to those in the areas of the physical sciences. 
The complete program is as follows: 


Tuesday, December 27 


2:00 P.M. Space, Time, AND INprvipuats (symposium) — Room 50 
Neal Wilson and Richard Taylor. Comments by Martin Lean. 
Chairman: Victor Lowe 
PuiLosopHy oF EpucaTion (symposium) — Room 224 
Harry S. Broudy and Kingsley Price. Comments by James K. 
Feibleman. 
Chairman: John Wild 
History oF PutLosopHy — Room 12 
Bernard Wand: ‘‘Hume’s Theory of Obligation.” Comments 
by John W. Lenz. 
John Glanville: ‘““The Logic of the 16th and 17th Centuries in 
Italy and Spain.” Comments by H. B. Veatch. 
David Savan: “Spinoza and Language.” Comments by Mack 
B. Stokes. 
Chairman: Milton C. Nahm 
Business Meetinc — Hayden Hall 
SMOKER — Hotel Kenmore 


Com 
ou 


Wednesday, December 28 


g:00 A.M. Eruicat RELAaTivity IN THE LiGHT OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN SociAL ScrENCE (symposium) — Hayden Hall 
F. S. C. Northrop, Clyde Kluckhohn, and Hadley Cantril. 
Comments by Richard Brandt. 
Chairman: Albert G. A. Balz 
2:00 P.M. THe Concept or Locicat Smp.icity (symposium) — Room 
Nelson Goodman and John Kemeny. Comments by Patrick 
Suppes. 
Chairman: Roderick M. Chisholm 
2:00 P.M. INTENTION AND INTERPRETATION IN ART (symposium) — 
Room 12 
Isabel Hungerland and Henry Aiken. Comments by Richard 
Rudner. 
Chairman: Arthur Szathmary 


> 
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g:00 A.M. 


10:15 A.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


INDIAN PHiLosopHy — Room 224 

George B. Burch: “The Basic Principles of Monistic Vedanta.” 
Comments by Swami Akhilananda. 

Rashivary Das: “Indian Philosophy and the Problem of the 
Self.”” Comments by Horace Friess. 

Chairman: Paul Weiss 

TEA — Shelton Hall 

Banquet — Hayden Hall 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY ALBERT G. A. Batz: “Prime 
Matter and Physical Science. Paul Weiss, Presiding 

Thursday, December 29 

Joint SEssION WITH THE AsSOCIATION FOR SyMBoLic Locic — 
Room 50 

W. V. Quine: “Unification of Universes in Set Theory.” 
(Presidential Address) 

I. M. Bochenski: “History of Logic: a Recent View and its 
Bearing on the Doctrine of Evolution.” 

Robert McNaughton: ‘“‘Mathematical Logic from the Point 
of View of Classical Mathematics.” 

Alice Ambrose Lazerowitz: “On Entailment and Logical 


Necessity. Chairman: Alonzo Church 


Tue PuiLosopny oF Josian Royce — Room 224 

D. S. Robinson: “Royce on the Origin and Development of 
Philosophical Terminology.” 

Charles Hartshorne: ‘“‘Royce’s Conception of the Absolute 
Will.” 

Richard Hocking: ‘The Influence of Mathematics on Royce’s 
Chairman: Everett Hall 

Etuics — Room 12 

Oliver Johnson: ‘Ethical Intuitionism—a Restatement.” 
Comments by Joseph Katz. 

Elizabeth Flower: “Preemptive Order and Definition in 
Ethics.” Comments by Charles Baylis. 

Donald C. Hodges: ‘‘Punishment.”” Comments by John Clark. 

Chairman: Lucius Garvin 


GROUP MEETINGS 
Tuesday, December 27 
Tue Peirce Society — Room 211 
Richard L. Cartwright: ‘‘Peirce’s Philosophy of Mathematics.” 
Isabel Stearns: ‘‘Peirce’s Theory of Causation.” 
Philip P. Wiener: ‘“Peirce’s Theory of Signs Applied to 


Ethics.” 

Creative Eruics Group (dinner meeting) — Commons, 
Annex A 

Discussion Topic: Which Strategic Courses of Action are Open 
to the United States? 

Charles Hartshorne: “Is it possible to have Both Freedom and 
Peace?” 


A. Burns Chalmers: “Speak Truth to Power.” 
Chairman: W. Edward Cushen 


:45 P.M 
7:00 P.M 
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7:00 P.M. AssociATION FOR REALISTIC PHILOsopHy — Room 211 

Henry Veatch: ‘“The Logical and the Real.” 

PERSONALISTIC Discussion Group — Claflin Room 

Leroy E. Loemker: ‘Some Problems in Personalism.” 

SociETy FoR ANCIENT GREEK PHiLosopHy — Coeducational 
Lounge, Room 1o1 

John Ackrill: “‘Sophist 251-259.” Comments by Gregory 
Vlastos. 

Ronald Levinson: “Language, Plato, and Logic.’”? Comments 
by Rosamond Kent Sprague. 


All sessions are open to the public. Faculty and students of the Graduate 
School would be particularly welcome. Reservations are necessary for meals 
and the banquet and can be made by calling the Philosophy Department 
(extension 326). Anyone desiring to hear the presidential address but not 
wanting to attend the banquet is welcome to listen from the balcony of 
Hayden Hall. Further information can be obtained from the Philosophy 
Department Offices (236 Bay State Road) or, during the meetings, at the 


registration desk in room 123 (CBA). 


Parasitological Investigations in West Africa 
and Madagascar 


ARTHUR G. Humes, Professor, Biology Department, Boston University 


Even in this age of ubiquitous 
travel, West and Central Africa and 
Madagascar remain fascinating and 
productive for zoological field in- 
vestigations. A year’s travel during 
1954-55 as a John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation Fellow, 
covering a distance of 22,000 miles, 
mostly by air, afforded me a chance 
to study certain parasites among the 
many which live on or in man or 
other animals in these regions. The 
extension of my itinerary to include 
visits to the Belgian Congo and 
Madagascar was made possible by a 
grant from the African Research and 
Studies Program of Boston University. 

Several scientific research organ- 
izations were my hosts, notably the 
Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire at 
Dakar in Senegal, the West African 
Fisheries Research Institute at Free- 
town in Sierra Leone, the Service 
Général d’Hygiene Mobile et de 
Prophylaxie in Upper Volta, the 
Office de Recherche Scientifique et 


Technique d’Outre-Mer at Adiopo- 
doumé in the Ivory Coast and at 
Pointe Noire in Middle Congo, the 
Fisheries Stations at Accra in the 
Gold Coast and at Lagos in Nigeria, 
and the Institut de Recherche Scien- 
tifique de Madagascar at Nossi Bé in 
Madagascar. With the generous co- 


operation of these organizations I | 


was able to do extensive field work. 
Copepod crustaceans, which are 
the hosts for the Guinea worm, were 
collected for future study from sixty 
localities in Upper Volta. Although 
this parasitic roundworm is ex- 
tremely common in the region, the 
species of copepods capable of trans- 
mitting it in that area have been 


entirely unknown. When the fresh- , 


water copepods from Upper Volta 
are described, the potential hosts for 
the Guinea worm in that area will be 
fairly well known, and the founda- 
tion will be laid for future studies 
in host specificity and in the control 
of the disease. 
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The marine invertebrates along 
the West African coast and in Mada- 
gascar are parasitized by many 
copepod crustaceans. Over forty 
species of parasitic copepods were 
taken from starfishes, clams, terrestri- 
al crabs, and other invertebrates. 
Such parasites have been described 
from other parts of the world, but 
have remained almost entirely un- 
known in West Africa and Madagas- 
car, collectors in the past having been 
more interested in the large animals 
than in the microscopic fauna. 

The copepod parasites of marine 
invertebrates are of special interest in 
zoology. They exhibit extensive mod- 
ifications in structure and widely 
varying degrees of dependence on 
their hosts, and therefore provide 


excellent material for the interpreta- 
tion of the evolution of parasitism. 
The collections represent the first 
major effort at collecting parasitic 
copepods from invertebrates in West 
Africa and Madagascar, and, when 
described, will indicate the character 
of the parasitic copepod fauna of 
these regions, hitherto mostly un- 
known. 

The largely unexplored fauna of 
West Africa and the enchantingly 
rich and unique fauna of Madagas- 
car make these areas_ especially 
attractive to a zoologist. There one 
can still catch the spirit of the nine- 
teenth-century explorers entering 
virgin regions, where new kinds of 
animals, previously unseen by white 
men, filled them with curiosity. 


Book Review 


Africa: A Study in Tropical Development. — By L. Dudley Stamp. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. [c. 1953] VI, 568 pp., $8.50 


Reviewed by Georce K. Lewis* 


The publication of a college-level 
textbook generally fails to satisfy the 
entire market for which it is in- 
tended. This is particularly true in 
the case of a textbook that attempts 
to be both broad and detailed in 
scope. Texts of this type are found 
most frequently in fields of limited 
interest, where the appeal must be 
to the widest possible market. 

The appearance of L. Dudley 
Stamp’s Africa: A Study in Tropical 
Development has resulted in a con- 
troversy along the general lines out- 
lined above. A satisfactory critique 
of the book, however, must be given 
against the background of the cir- 
cumstances under which it appeared. 

The demand in English-speaking 
countries for textbooks dealing with 
the geography of Africa was limited, 


*Instructor, Department of Geography, 
Boston University. 


prior to World War II, almost en- 
tirely to the British Isles. Thus, it is 
no surprise to find that the available 
textbooks for both secondary schools 
{where such a subject is frequently 
taught] and colleges were British in 
authorship and publication. 

The best of these texts was Walter 
Fitzgerald’s Africa, published in 1934. 
For nineteen years this book served 
as the standard college text in its 
field, appearing in several modestly 
revised editions up to 1950. This was 
a scholarly work, but it fell far out of 
date in the post-war years when the 
natural scene of Africa was undergo- 
ing closer scrutiny and the cultural 
scene was in constant change. Fur- 
thermore, Fitzgerald’s was not a 
book to stimulate the average stu- 
dent, its maps were highly simplified, 
and photographs entirely absent. 
Therefore to the college teacher offer- 
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ing courses on the geography of 
Africa, or on subjects closely allied 
to geography, Stamp’s Africa should 
prove of value. 

Professor Stamp, a member of the 
faculty of the University of London, 
has a first-hand knowledge of many 
of the more important regions of 
Africa, and his treatment of those 
areas is sometimes favored in com- 
parison to those sections that he has 
not visited. Much of Professor 
Stamp’s work in Africa has been 
focused on land-use problems, a field 
in which he has done pioneer work. 
Partly as a result of such work, the 
author is currently serving as Presi- 
dent of the International Geographi- 
cal Union. 

The book deserves a solid com- 
mendation on appearance and pres- 
entation. The maps, core of any 
regional geography, are well chosen 
and of sufficient number to illustrate 
the main physical and cultural 
characteristics of both the continent 
as a whole and certain individual 
areas. I am still uncertain, however, 
as to why there is a need for two 
generalized soil maps of the con- 
tinent in one chapter. 

A considerable number of photo- 
graphs help to display a landscape 
unfamiliar to most Americans. Too 
often the still photographs and 
motion pictures of Africa seen in the 
United States do not give a repre- 
sentative view of the continent. Too 
often the camera is pointed at the 
exciting and colorful rather than the 
drab but commonplace. 

The advertising material that pres- 
aged the publication of this book 
noted that Professor Stamp was 
‘possibly the world’s most prolific 
author of geography texts,” and it 
would seem that this latest text 
suffered from the speed with which 
it had been prepared. The sections 
that deal with the general geo- 
graphical aspects of the continent are 
particularly disjointed, and often 
appear to be comprised of somewhat 
unrelated blocks of information. 


The sections that deal with the 
various regions, however, are most 
carefully organized and more 
smoothly integrated. This may well 
be the ground upon which a geogra- 
pher of Professor Stamp’s interests 
may feel most at home. 

In over-all organization the text is 
arranged to present the reader with 
a description of the various elements 
of Africa as a whole — relief, climate, 
soils, vegetation, peoples and their 
ways of life. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to detailed treat- 
ments of individual areas. Although 
there is a brief chapter on the history 
of the whole continent, Stamp gives 
a more detailed historical summary 
of each region as he deals with it. In 
Africa this method of shedding 
light on the present scene is par- 
ticularly helpful. Most of the regional 
descriptions are devoted to the exist- 


ing land-use pattern and its relation- | 


ship to local conditions. 

At the end of nearly every chapter 
appear references that are not only 
geographical, but also political, eco- 
nomic, or historical in nature. The 
book has a useful [at least for a few 
years] statistical summary of perti- 


nent facts about such matters as the ! 


population, area, crops, and foreign 


trade of the various political sub- 


divisions. 

Unfortunately one must pay the 
price for the excellent quality of 
paper, the workmanlike product, and 
the lavish photographs, fold-outs, 


and maps. Perhaps it is not the job of | 
a reviewer to deal with matters | 


financial; but I wish to protest here 
against the general trend in textbook 
costs that brings us a real contribu- 
tion to African geography at eight 
and one-half dollars. 

Price notwithstanding, this book 
should find a ready use in the United 
States, both as a college textbook and 
as a reference book for persons of 
disciplines other than geography 
who are anxious to know more 
about the continent of Africa. 
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Some Notes on the Poetry of Thomas Hardy 


ELLIson 
Instructor, English Department, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University 


The reader coming upon Thomas Hardy’s poems for the first time 
cannot help being surprised at the great amount of poetry he wrote, and 
upon inspection, at the relatively small number of really first class poems. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to dismiss such a quantity of creative writing 
without at least asking what underlying impulses are revealed, and whether 
the general mass of Hardy’s poems might not provide a key to the greatness 
of the great poems, or to his right to be considered important as a poet of 
modern tendencies. 

Generally speaking, the poems have an easy flow: Hardy’s muse is 
fecund. There is no prosodic innovation to speak of, nor any of the crab- 
bedness that critics have censured in his prose. On the other hand the 
subject matter is frequently startling in its pessimism, its cynicism, and even 
its brutality, as in “Ah, Are You Digging on My Grave?” which is about 
the little dog who buries his bone on his mistress’s grave. The tone is de- 
tached, unconcerned, even flippant; Hardy remains completely apart from 
his creation, and the effect is something like that “terrifying honesty” that 
Mr. Eliot remarked in the poetry of William Blake: 

“Mistress, I dug upon your grave 
To bury a bone, in case 
I should be hungry near this spot 
When passing on my daily trot. 
I am sorry, but I quite forgot 
It was your resting place.” 

It is a commonplace that in Hardy’s poems God is aloof, remote, 
“unweeting,” and man, too, is frequently revealed as selfish and heartless. 
We often encounter themes of human vanity and perfidy. The cruel reality 
beneath the appearance of familiar, everyday society is remorselessly laid 
bare: in “‘Satires of Circumstance,” for instance, a worshipping pupil of a 
Bible-class inadvertently catches sight of the beloved minister practicing 
before a mirror the gestures which had fascinated his congregation; in an- 
other, a mortally-sick man watches unseen at the back of a store while his 
wife buys fashionable widow’s weeds. In yet another poem a minister smugly 
watches his soberly-dressed wife depart on what he imagines is a respectable 
visit, but in the woods she changes into gayer clothes and meets her lover. 
A particularly interesting and very typical example of this kind of poem is 
“At the Altar-rail,” in which a young farmer waits in the church for the 
bride who does not come: 

“My bride is not coming, alas!’’ says the groom, 
And the telegram shakes in his hand. “I own 
It was hurried! We met at a dancing-room 
When I went to the Cattle Show alone, 

And then, next night, where the Fountain leaps, 
And the Street of the Quarter-Circle sweeps. 


‘*Aye, she won me to ask her to be my wife — 
*Twas foolish perhaps! — to forsake the ways 
Of the flaring town for a farmer’s life. 
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She agreed. And we fixed it. Now she says: 

‘It’s sweet of you, dear, to prepare me a nest, 

But a swift, short, gay life suits me best. 

What I really am you have never gleaned; 

I had eaten the apple ere you were weaned.’” 
This poem has more to it than appears at a casual glance. The reference to 
the modern, non-poetic telegram might have been made by Browning, but 
here it is made easily, unselfconsciously, with none of the deliberate attempt 
to shock that so often offends in Browning and is so inextricable a part of his 
vulgarity. The shock is there, but its springs are deeper, and are truly poeti- 
cal: the “‘swift, gay life’? and the “‘apple” have connotations which give us 
a glimpse into the abyss which lies beneath the seemingly trivial world of 
everyday affairs — the world of the telegram, the dance hall, and the cattle 
show. The bride’s message reveals not a petty, but a sophisticated, accom- 
plished evil in which playfulness is unkindness — a denial of sympathetic 
human contacts. Here is no simple, ‘sign of the times’ poem about a girl who 
preferred the attractions of modern town life to those of the country, or 
thought a farmer gauche and unsophisticated. Here is a relatively complex | 
“criticism” of modern life. 

Almost all Hardy’s poems deal with human contacts — with people, 
moreover, living in a world which is attempting to preserve its old standards | 
intact but is nevertheless commitied to change and modification. It is signifi- 
cant that most of the poems are in monologue or dialogue form, but here the 
human beings loom larger than their problems. This is not the didactic, 
limited world of Tennyson’s Lady Clara Vere de Vere or the Northampton- 
shire Farmer. In Tennyson the twain never meet. Nor is it the world of Brown- | 
ing’s dramatic monologues. Whereas Browning so often patronizes his crea- 
tions by being insufferably ‘broadminded’ [as in “The Statue and the Bust’, | 
Hardy remains completely objective and apparently unconcerned with his | 
creations. The world of his poetry is like the world of his novels. It teems with 
people of all sorts and conditions, with people who are fitful, changeable, | 
complex, and unpredictable, yet subject to inexorable primordial laws and 
irresistible influences. Time and mutability are brooding presences. Yet we 
come to recognize that in the world of Hardy’s poetry what remains static is 
dead — a significant concept for a poet writing in a transitional period. This 
concept is present in ‘Friends Beyond,” a poem which reveals a strong sense 
of changes in the cultural scene: the Squire and Lady Susan belong to a 
*‘dead” world: 

“William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, Farmer Ledlow late at plough, 

Robert’s kin, and John’s, and Ned’s, 
And the Squire, and Lady Susan, lie in Mellstock Churchyard now! 


‘Gone,’ I call them, gone for good, that group of local hearts and 
heads; 
Yet at mothy curfew-tide, 
And at midnight when the noon-heat breathes it back from walls 
and leads, 
They’ve a way of whispering to me — fellow-wight who yet abide — 
In the muted, measured note 
Of a ripple under archways, or a lone cave’s stillicide. . . .”’ 
*Stillicide!’ It is a curious word, not precise, but rather, suggestive. It 
suggests the stillness of death and its coldness; that what is still is dead; and 
that outside the churchyard the world is agitated, restless, and heartrendingly 
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and irremediably forlorn. How objective Hardy is! The personages in the 
poem are people from the novels, yet he speaks of them as friends, not as 
creatures who had their own separate existence. We come very close to the 
novels here; and when Lady Susan says 

‘You may have my rich brocades, my laces; take each household key; 

Ransack coffer, desk, bureau; 

Quiz the few poor treasures hid there, con the letters kept by me,’ 
we recall Mother Cuxsom’s remarks about the dead Mrs. Henchard in The 
Mayor of Casterbridge: 

‘Well, poor soul, she’s helpless to hinder anything now. And all her 

shining keys will be took from her, and her cupboards opened; and 

little things ’a didn’t wish seen, anybody will see; and her wishes 

and her ways will all be as nothing.” 

“Friends Beyond” contains sentiments “to which every bosom returns 
an echo”, but let us now consider one of the undisputedly great poems — 
“Neutral Tones.” 


‘We stood by a pond that winter day, 
And the sun was white, as though chidden of God, 
And a few leaves lay on the starving sod; 
They had fallen from an ash, and were gray. 


Your eyes on me were as eyes that rove 
Over tedious riddles solved years ago; 

And words played between us, to and fro — 
On which lost the more by our love. 


The smile on your mouth was the deadest thing 
Alive enough to have strength to die; 

And a grin of bitterness swept thereby 

Like an ominous bird a-wing.... 


Since then, keen lessons that love deceives, 

And wrings with wrong, have shaped to me 

Your face, and the God-curst sun, and a tree, 

And a pond, edged with grayish leaves.” 
Here we encounter the “‘keen lessons” of inevitable human destiny: time has 
brought change and the death of love. We see a static, frozen world —a 
“waste land” of human experience. The springs of sympathy have run dry. 
It is as if all those poems in which Hardy depicts a distraught human soul 
left lonely by change of circumstance and the passing of time had crystallized 
into this one. The tone is set perfectly in stanza one: the winter day; the 
white sun, like a face dead or drained of blood; the starving sod; the dead, 
gray leaves of the ash, relics of summer’s heat, symbols of a passion burnt out. 


The movement of this stanza is superb. The first three lines move with 
a mechanical lilt, but in the fourth line; 


“They had fallen from an ash, and were gray,” 


the rhythm changes and the strong caesura suggests strongly a pause of 
fascinated, objective contemplation. This detached attitude, together with 
the objective examination and analysis of the situation which are the sub- 
stance of the poem as a whole, seems to me to make this poem “modern.” 
The poet stands apart, like a painter, sketching the scene of his loneliness and 
personal anguish. Hardy was an amateur sketcher of some note, and in the 
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last two lines of the poem the movement suggests brush strokes registering 
detail: 

Your face, and the God-curst sun, and a tree, 

And a pond, edged with grayish leaves. 

Nor can we ignore those elements in the poem that give it a more-than- 
personal, almost cosmic, significance. The sun is ““God-curst”; the bird is 
“ominous”; and the inert last lines of stanzas one, two and four suggest the 
exhaustion of vain resistance, different again from the menacing swing of the 
last line of stanza three. In this poem there is an underlying hopelessness. It 
depicts a man thrown back upon himself without the human contacts that 
alone would make his situation bearable, and one cannot but think that 
Hardy, whether consciously or not, comes very near to foreshadowing the 
plight of the artist in the modern world. 

“Neutral Tones” is one of the great poems, but there are many more 
fine poems by Hardy than appear in the anthologies. He has certainly not 
yet received his due as a poet. 


The poems quoted are included in Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy. This volume is pub- 
lished by the Cornwall Press, copyright, 1925, by The MacMillan Company, New York. 
Reprinted by permission. 


Fine Arts Exhibitions 


From November 18 through December 2, there will be a collection of 
various drawings and sketches on exhibit at the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts. The works on exhibit will be loaned by the Boris Mirski Galleries, the 
Margaret Brown Galleries, and the Swetzoff Galleries. This exhibit, ar- 
ranged and presented by Mr. David Aronson, represents several different 
contemporary artists. 

An exhibition entitled, “Good Design Under $1.00”, will be presented 
as the Christmas show of Boston University’s School of Fine and Applied 
Arts. All Interior Design Majors will participate in the acquisition of ma- 
terials for this exhibition. Its purpose is to familiarize the student with cur- 
rent good design and to develop discriminating consumers. This will also 
act as an educational design service to the University and the general public. 
The exhibition will stress that good design does not necessarily mean high 
consumer cost. Each student will select an item that is suitable for a Christ- 
mas gift from one of the greater Boston shops. Suggested articles are glass- 
ware, ceramics, toys, jewelry, and kitchen utensils. Selections for the exhibi- 
tion will be based on design, use of material, functionalism, and contempor- 
ary work. They will be made by a jury of three people: Mrs. Marion Howe, 
Proprietress of the Upper Story in Cambridge; Mr. David Aronson, Chair- 
man, Division of Art, Boston University; and Mr. Henry Shawah, Instructor 
in Interior Design, Boston University. 

The exhibition will be open to the public from December 7th to De- 
cember 16th, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., at the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts. It will be closed on Saturdays and Sundays. A private showing will be 
held for students of the Division of Art and invited guests on Tuesday after- 
noon, December 6th, 4:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. The show will close December 
16th at 12:00 noon. 


E. S. D. 


